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“ in PHD AMBRIO AN hy ARMEBR A with all men of true patriotism, be the sole object of search | hanced in proportion than beef. In the valley of Ohio, 
tee pace 4 and reverence, is. lostsight of :and if we have been betray-| and the: states of. Illinois and Indiana, a few years since, 
rw EDITED BY JOHN 8S. SKINNER. ed into an unwarrantable extension of these preliminary re- twelve and a half cents was a.common, and twenty-five 
a te “Terms—The “American Farmer” is published every marks, it is because of our anxiety that farmers and plant- | cents a remunerating price for Indian corn—the great ele- 
ap Wednesday 2 $2.0 per page ag a ers—the true lords of the soil—men whose glorious privi- ment of pork and beef. At these prices it was most prof- 
gad- boa YY sa ne pocsad ding | Piven, atten ye a one ‘1, lege it should be to think and speak for themselves—| itably used by being converted into meat, and driven. on 
y in- and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- should not allow themselves to be made the tools of dema-| the hoof to market; butas these fertile regions have been 
_ rtion. §t#Communications to be directed to the Editor | gogues, and stepping stones for office-hunters. ‘| penetrated by better roads and canals, employing thous- 
. 12 or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to| 'T’o return to the question of the price of provisions—| ands of workmen, and transporting tens of thousands of 
atch, Samvex Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. The worthy dey-lab Me eeu ey : 
reah, y day-labourer and consumers of all classes in | immigrants into and through these corn growing regions, 
1 the Beer Monoro.y—Combinations to resist it!—Much town and country, are told that there is nothing in the | that article has risen from twelve and a half to fifty cents 
ac. has been said and something sung, latelyyon this doleful | State of the country to warrant the present high prices— |a bushel—a price at which it may be most profitably fed 
YN subject. Causes have been assigned for the high price of that a chain of combination beginning with the farmer, | to men instead of beasts.. This has necessarily curtailed 
iT, 2 beef, which have no existence, while others which do ex-|and running thro’ grazier, and miller, and merchant, and | the number of cattle to be fattened, while on the very spoty 
road, ist, and lie exposed on the very surface of the question, | drover, has been formed to wring from them their hard | to say nothing of the atlantic markets, the demand for meat 
> and are overlooked. The fact is, that when we get into trou-|¢arnings!! Now is there any thing more notorious, than | is every: day increasing with the swelling tide of immigra- 
wt ble or difficulty, we are apt to pass by the natural, in search | that several past seasons have been: successively disas-| tion, and the teeming growth of their own towns. ‘The 

of wonderful influences; and above all, in the benevo-|trous to agriculture in all its great branches; and that | plain truth is, that instead of complaining at the high price 
es lence of our nature, are we inclined to console ourselves | the last was marked by.a drought, ertensive and unpar-| of provisions,—under such remarkable dispensations of 
on by criminating some one else! Hence if a hgnseis burn- | a/le/led;for an hundred years! Thrcaghout entire states, | providence, and unexampled increase of mouths to be fed ; 
— ed by voluntary combustion, or by the ne™ett of ser-| the pastures were parched to such a degree, that from |—in lieu of assigning false reasons,.and-leading the eon- 
i yants or masters, how prone are we to publish it to the|a single spark, the crackling flame would have spread | sumer off from the truth by shallow and exciting views 
will world as the “work of an incendiary!” So sure is the prin-| over hundreds of acres. Fields of young clover through-| of the subject, the natural. wonder is that beef should not 
fie ter of being called on in every case to give utterance to this | out entire counties and states, were literally burned up | be higher than it is, sinee all the grasses, aud roots, and 
quale amiable, comprehensive and labour-saving suspicion, that, |700t and branch! and to such an extent was the old crop | grains out of which beef is made, have been so much re 
oe to save the expense of composition, he keeps the words | destroyed, that clover seed rose from six to sixteen dollars | duced in quantity. 

Rev. ‘éwWoRK OF AN INCENDIARY,” alwaysintype!! The casein | @ bushe/—and it will be well if it can be had for much less It has been formally asserted, and there is no reason to 
yor hand, however, like almost every other question that will | for a year or two to come. But this is a grievance con- | question the fact, that in Vermont, one of the best, if not, 
to the admit of it, by the grossest abuse of reason and common | fined to the farmer, and nobody complains of that! On| the best grazing state in the Union, on account of its richy 
o4 sense, has been too often perverted by attempts to turn it|the contrary, though he has lost in the course of provi- | pastures and moist climate, is every year raising less beef. 

to party political account! There is in fact nothing|dence, all the means of increasing his stock of cattle, |The tax list of that state discloses the following fact: 
Balti: |- more disgusting, or of more evil omen in the aspect of | sheep and hogs, on the sale of which he depends, in part, . 1832. 18375 * 
danas the present times, than the subserviency of the press to | for purchasing his clover seed, his groceries, his mechan- | No- of yokes of Oxe in the anh 
ad, at ‘sinister and party influences; and unfortunately, in the | ics’ and farm labour, &c. &c., still is he expected to sell ore digitneticn tx Sve 45,000 i ; 
—< scuffle for power, success has come to depend on mislead-| them for the same sum as formerly, to the grazier, and he 2 year GET “do ee oe oat 15,000 
‘pecu- ing the ignorance of the uninformed, and flattering the | to the drover, and he to the butcher, and he to the consu-| No. of Sheep, inerease in 5 years, 1,000,000. 
fe lowest passions of the worthless: combining and ex-|mer. It is only when the products of the soil reach, at} Jt is presunied that a like diminution of Beef Cattle, 
er, the ‘citing them for the sake of some political result, against | an enhanced price, the tables of the consumers,.concen- | @nd increase of Sheep, exists throughout all New Eng-. 
ach of all that is most valuable in life, by means equally re-|trated in the cities, and having under their control party land, whence we have heretofore been supplied with so 
a volting to truth, patriotism and virtue. Thus, when | presses, and presses.afraid to speak the truth, that the cry. mach Beef, os evidence of these facts, Oxen pow, 
he bl Fee stage : na ele te CTY) command avery ‘high price, a yoke being worth in Ver . 
wes ~ Provisions rise in the market, instead of a calm, sincere | of monopoly f monopoly ! is heard—and then comes-the| mont from 120 to 150 dollars, The farmers in New 
having and honourable investigation and exposure of the true | stupid, and oft times mischievous remedy of combination, | England are now raising their calves, but it will take them 
and @ causes, to conyince and reconcile the mind and feelings of| to resist monopoly ; which generally ends in giving ag-| Some time to put prices in order again. The high price 
apes the unenlightéfed consumer, laboured efforts are made to | gravation, though it may be in some other form, to the ex- of wool has tempted them to sacrifice their beef cattle to _ 
jar roof inflame his passions and foment the evil by the ery of mo-|isting inconvenience or hardship, if hardship it may be sheep—but now the sheep must be sacrificed to cattle. 
colts nopoly ! the rich oppressing the poor ! ! the study being not| called. The naked fact is, as we have stated ina late Nor is there any good reason to doubt the trath and@ 
earthe § for the root and the remedy of the evil; but how can|number of the American Farmer, and he who runs may soundness of the following facts and ers set forth 
ae that evil be turned into, and made available, as party cap-| read, that production, which, even in ordinarily seasonable bya SORES appointed by a large meeting of Agricul~ 
. Ad- ff} ial! and, here and there, unfortunately, there are gen-| years, cannot keep pace in our young and growing coun- turalists, Graziers and Feeders of Ross and the edjjacemt 
“yen tlemen—men of education and private honour—men of | try, with consumption; has, from intense and widely spread Counties, assembled in the city of Chilicothe, on the 
\d sepa property—aye, and who have children too to come after | causes, fallen this year greatly in the rear of the demand— 24th of May last. : : 
ral pur- them ! who will lend themselves and the influence of their | and this deficiency applies to, and affects nothing more A very considerable share of the cattle with which the 

: bright to the most miserable perversi f truth, | sensibly than meat, which is but anoth f Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York end other Easton 
nises, right names, to the most mi pe ions o ,| sensibly meat, which i another name for grass, | Markets, are supplied during the spring season, are fated, 
more. __ and the exercise of the most barefaced, relentless and an- | roots,and grain, into which they are transmuted by the| and driven from the corn growing districts of Ohio, and 
ne. all § wrePublican delusion and intolerance—and for what? | animal economy, or the machinery and process of masti-| those portions of Virginia, which are subject to the same 
guia That a few designing leaders may, divide the spoils! We | cation. influences in point of climate and soil—being that region 

speak not, as here we never shall speak, of any particu-| The root crops too, which become, according to rela-|8°0¢ally known as the Great Valley. an A sot po 

lar party! Qui capit ille facit. Our object is todepre-| tive prices, substitutes for grain, were destroyed by the sme nomad ataedaainiaae which — vailed south 

; Prt. oa in the investigation of problems purely | same providential visitation—witness the prices paid for othe Pyeng and stinted the products of the soil 
agricultural economy, truth, which should | potatoes, turnips, and other root vegetables—yet more en- 
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of young cattle, so that the first cost of Stock Cattle to 
the feeders, last fall, was high beyond all precedent. 
Many persons, who had been extensively engaged in cat- 
tle feeding, turned their attention to other branches of ag- 
rieulture ; so that in the Scioto country alone, where from 
10 to 15 thousand head had usually been fed every winter, 
not more than three thousand in the aggregate, were upon 
grass for the Eastern market, early in the present season. 
A like diminution, we have reason to infer, has taken 
place in the other feeding districts above named. 

We think it due to mention that the Drovers have paid 
from $7 to $8 per 100 lbs. this spring for our fat cattle, 
and that the expense of taking them to market has been 
about $15 a head, and it is well known, that in driving, a 
loss in weight is sustained of about 200 Ibs. on each ani- 
mal. 

It isnot our purpose to east censure on the butchers 
who combine to refuse cattle, unless at a stipulated price; 
we believe that they have acted with the best intentions, 
but under a mistaken apprehension of some of the facts, 
and an erroneous view-of the effects to be accomplished 
by concerted-action on this subject. We keep our stand 
' on the old republican ground of “frec trade,” from which, 
by the bye, we have never departed, though we have had 
some strange visiters come into our camp—looking as 
strange as would be a red-headed Indian in a Christian 
church. 

Let the conflict between the sellers and the buyer, be 
tintrammelled by vexatious duties and unnecessary legal 
festraints, and prices will be regulated by a fair compro- 
mise between conflicting interests, without having re- 
course to partial and limited combinations of particular 
classes, which too often serve but to exasperate the 
evil proposed to be cured, and ultimately end in disap- 
pointment—sometimes in lawless violence!! A word as 
fo the drover—Suppose all the butchers within his reach 
tefuse to buy his cattle, whatis the consequence? The 
céasumer is driven back upon the hog and sheep butcher, 
their prices rise with increased demand, while the drover 
#s driven back on the feeder for lower prices—he goes 
back of the grazier—the grazier on the breeder—and the 
breeder gives up cattle, and betakes himself and his land 
to something else. The number of cattle reared is di- 
minished, and then the evil complained of, which grew 
Gut of a providential dispensation and temporary causes, 
Betomiés more aggravated-and permanent! but in the mean 
thie, the ignorant and short-sighted consumer will have 
‘been ‘imposed upon, ‘and used to answer the purposes of 
: and. like the rhind of a squeezed orange, is 
be dispised and thrown away:  Profoundly con- 
is of our own want of knowledge, we exhort the 
pr and the planter to accustom themselves to think 
for themselves—to investigate their position in society, 
and. to appreciate its advantages—and above all to sus- 
pect mountebanks ‘and demagogues, who would extirpate 
the freedom of thought and of speech, and in the name of 
liberty, call for silly combinations to counteract the irre- 









sixtible laws of commerce and of nature. 
Bwefiesve: Het ’ 
ee |< MPROVED CORN SHELLER. 


“"Dhe reader’s attention is directed to an advertisement 
of an,improved corn sheller—the price of the corn sheller 
toa person having a horse power is $75; for sheller and 
horse power $125; horse powerand wheat machine $175; 
or for both and all $225, The inventors are desirous 
ofsbaving their machine introduced in the corn regions of 
- the Eastern Shore, Rappahannock, and other com dis- 
triete: im Maryland or Virginia, and for that purpose are 

‘that we should offer one to any corn grower, ona 
skelte o wake such ‘a labor saving machine an object— 
1 ni is at the service of inventor or farmer, in these 
‘we are sure asin this, thatno humbuggery 
pd on one side—and that no unfair advantage 
willbe taken on the other—we have now two corn 
Slew woun ant should be glad to supply any gen- 













tleman who may desire to get out his corn for market at 
the rate of 1000 bushels a day. 





Tue Bapen Corn.—We apprehend that the gentleman 
whose name has been given to this corn, has bred it with 
an eye too exclusively to a single point, (i. e.) number of 
ears on a stalk, without sufficient regard to the size of the 
ears or their early ripening. Hence the complaint that 
the ears have got to be small and ripen late. A near neigh- 
bor of Mr. Baden’s, holds on to the corn as the best he 
can plant; but then he follows the example of another 
of his neighbours, choosing not from the stalk that has 
the greatest number of ears, but from those on which the 
ears are largest and earliest. This counteracts the effect 
and the inevitable tendency to deterioration, which must 
ensue in every case where the care and selection of the 
breeder is directed toa single point out of the several 
which are necessary to constitute excellence. As rabbits 
may be bred with ears to reach back to the tail, so corn no 
doubt, may. be bred to have many ears, without size, flint- 
iness, weight or early maturity. 


I prefer the twin corn, believing that on improved lands, 
it will afford the largest production; the grain compared 
with some other varieties is defective in weight and solid- 
ity. I am now growing on one of my farms a corn of 
better quality, which by careful selection, | apprehend in 
a few seasons more will be a superior twin corn. My se- 
cond proposition is, that corn ought to be planted, clean- 
ed, and thinned as soon as the season will permit. Our 
severe drought generally occurs between the 20th of Ju- 
ly and the 20th of August; and when the stalk has attain- 
ed its full growth, it is not so much injured by want of 
rain as in its growing in a tender state. If I possessed 
Mr. Espy’s secret, of procuring rain at pleasure, I should 
prefer late planting. My third is, that wheat ought never 
be sown among corn if the land is equal to profitable 
production ; it is generally necessary to give it a late 
ploughing, preparatory to sowing wheat, which seldom 
fails to injure the corn. My last is, that corn ought nev- 
er be stripped of its fodder; the reasons for which may 
be found in the pages of the Register. 

I have always supposed: that the best seed-corn was 
that which from-experience had been found best suited to 
the climate; a northern corn has been tried here called 
the Dutton corn, without success. To the north six or 
seven stalks are generally left in the hill, to compensate 
for the smallness of the ear: cultivated in this manner 
here, in a favorable season it will fire, and last year the 
failure was-entire. We find the twin corn to be later than 
our common gourd-seed, but is sufficiently early to es- 
cape the frost. I some years ago sent some of it to one 
of my ‘ri-nds in Bedford county, Pa.,and he informed me 
that it was much too late for the climate. It appears from 
a communication made to the Register by Dr. Archer, that 
it ripens early at Old Point Comfort. These facts do es- 
tablish that corn suitable to the south, will not answer for 
the north and e converso. Commissioner Ellsworth, by a 
letter of the 12th of December, 1837, addressed to the 
editor of the “Farmer and Gardener,” recommends the 
Baden corn for iis great product to the south and west, 
and speaks of its being grown advanteg2ously as far north 
as 45. This letter covered a statement from Mr. Baden, 
representing it to be early in its growth, and producing 
four to eight good ears to the stalk. A corn so prolific, 
and which was equally suitable to the shores of the St. 
Mary’s, and the banks of the St. Laurence, would have 
been of great value to our corn growing states, and might 
have cured some of us of our hankering for the cotton 
and sugar regions. 

Ihave now a letter before me from one of the most ex- 
perienced and successful agriculturists in Fairfax county, 
Va., who states the Baden to be a corn, which ripens late 
there, and for other reasons to be the worst he ever grew. 
The Baden corn has been grown on this shore, with as 
little success as in Fairfax. The high station and high 
character of the Commissioner forbids the suspicion that 
he was concerned in the profits of this humbug; | am 
willing to consider him only the instrument of dupery, 
and only remark that a gentleman who stands officially at 
the head of the arts, ought to be careful how he sanctions 
with his high name a representation which leads to inju- 


in high offices. Sir Robert Walpole, the great English 
minister, used to say of them, when brought up to be 
taxed they were as mute and submissive as sheep under 
shearing ; but that merchants and manufacturers, under 
the same operation, fought and squealed like pigs. 


Rust . 
E. S., Ma., 17th April, 1839. oe: 





- Baxtimore, June 6th, 1839, 
To John S. Skinner, Esq. 
Dear Sir: You have herewith a superior receipt foy 
fining wines, which from my expyrience, is the best I haye 
tried. In 8 or 10 days after being applied, the wine wil] 
be found fit for bottling, and of a fine bright appearance. 
If worthy a place in your valuable paper, publish it, and 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER, 


Directions for fining a pipe of Madeira Wine—Take 
one ounce of best Russia isinglass, pound it well in a 
mortar, and pick it to shreds: steep it in halfa gallon of 
wine, for eight days, and then strain it througha silk of 
lawn sieve; stir up the wine in the pipe, put in your fin- 
ings, and then stir the whole well again for a quarter of 
an hour, with a flattened piece of wood, (a stave divided in 
two, lengthwise, is generally used) of sufficient leng.h to 
reach the bottom of the pipe, and strong enough to bear the 
resistance of the fluid; then place the bung over the hole 
loosely, so as to admit a little air, and the wine will be fit 
for bottling in about eight days. 

N.B. Three or four white of fresh laid eggs, well beat- 
en with a small switch broom until they form a thick 
froth, added to the isinglass fining just before using it, will 
give the wine a brighter face—for less than apipe of wine, 
same proportions.. 

Baltimore, June, 1839. 

On the above communication for fining wine, from one 
who understands all about his subject, which can’t be 
said now-a-days of all. writers by a long shot; all we 
have to say is, that—For us we incline, to credit every 
line—for—the writer we opine, drinks the very best o’wine 
—but—his recipe to fine, to our readers we consign— 
yet—we never shall decline—a good bottle of his 
Rhine—as—our “ genius is to drink,” and others, leave 
to “brew”—this—doubt not, or if you do; why, then try 
us my friend—Hveu ! 





GAY’S MACHINE. 
Ba.timore, 22d March, 1839. 
Geo. Gay, Esa. 
Dear Sir—Having several times witnessed the oper- 
ation of your silk machine, which winds from the co- 
coons and makes sewing silk at one and the same time, 
and being conversant with the manner of manufacturing 
that article in Europe, I with pleasure give you my opin- 
ion, that yours is the best yet invented, and such is the 
opinion of several scientific gentlemen, with whom I have 
conversed upon the subject. 
Wishing you the success thai your discovery so justly 
merits, 
I am, very truly, your obt. servt. 
F. W. SALTONSTALL. 
St. Hildred’s Court, London. 


Battimore, 22d May, 1839. 

I have examined various machines of foreign and A- 
merican invention for reeling and manufacturing silk from 
the cocoons, and have no hesitation in saying that the 
one invented by G. Gay, the patent right for which has 
been purchased by the Baltimore Silk Company, is su- 
perior to any I have seen, especially in his new process 
for winding the silk from the cocoon at once on the spool, 
thereby saving one extra set of help and machinery here- 
tofore used in first winding the silk into skeins on the 
reel. Yours, respectfully, 

THOMAS LANSDALE, . 
Super. for Savage Manuf. Co. | 





SURE METHOD OF PUTTING OUT THE FIRE OF A Cum 
ney.—The simplest method is to have always in the’ 
house a certain quantity of fleur of sulphur, and in casé 
of fire catching in the flue, take a handful of it, whi 
throw on the fire in the hearth, then stop the fire-pl 
with either a wet sheet or blanket; in a few secon 
the fire will be entirely out—W. M.—Franklin Fi 









ry he cannot repair. Farmers are generally a simple, 
confiding race, who look with much respect to high men 
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For the American Farm 
CoMMENTARY ON THE Lanp OFFICE OF Mary.anp. 


Atan early period the land office stzved two valuable 
es; to wit, a great land-market, and a security to 
Pprad-holders ; but opportunity and inducement to obtain 
tents for land, have prevailed so long, and with such ef- 
fect, that there is now no well-founded business fora land 
market ; ornone, but would be better answered, in a choice 
among several systems, that might be substituted to ad- 
yantage. And the other original purpose, it seemsis con- 
travened, by principles of the land-office, established in 
the opposite state of the land-market, which instead of 
jving increased security to long possession, increases the 
danger of litigation, by the operation of time: hence, a 
reform is required in the land-office, no less as a measure 
of policy for the credit of the state, than as a dictate of 
iystice to the landed interest. 

The low rate of fifty cents per acre, presents tempta- 
tions to find land for the operation of warrants, within the 
borders of tracts, already patented, whose boundaries are 
doubtful, obsolete or lost; for an adventurer may obtain a 
warrant for any laud in the Siate, and direct the surveyor, 
whose duty is to follow such direction, and furnish a plot 
and certificate of survey for the land-office, where the 
Judge orders a patent, unless a caveat is entered, in proper 
time; and when a proper caveat is entered, will the 
judge, also, grant a patent, unless the caveator clear the 
case of doubt; nor is the degree of doubt, or measure of 
dubiety, that is to determine, defined; but may be un- 
derstood sufficiently to be deprecated for its uncertainty 
and disparity of operation, when it is known that it is 
notrequired of the holder of a warrant, county-surveyor, 
or other officer or person, to notify the land-holder of the 
execution of the warrant, or of the existence of it; the 
person whose interest may be impaired thereby, has no 
better chance of knowing what is done, or to be done, 
in the premises, than other persons, unless by living near, 
or being in view of the survey when the warrant is exe- 
cuted, his chance is better; and by accosting’ the surveyor 
to that effect, at the time of the survey, he may see the au- 
thority for it: but in most instances, a time may be had 
for executing a land-warrant, which will make the process 
of obtaining a patent, an ex-parte proceeding, without ne- 
glect or the violation of duty in any officer; nay, another 
patent, or an indefinite number of them, may be had for 
the same land, and the youngest, or any intermediate one, 
between the youngest and oldest, will enable the holder 
of it, to dispossess the land-holder, whose title is as per- 
fect asany in the State, or the most perfect that our land- 
law admits; unless the superior title, or an intermediate 
patent be put into legal operation, in resistance of the 
measures founded on the young patent; and indeed, the 
first intimation to the land-holder, may be, the taking of 
intrusive possession, after a patent is obtained. Another 
effect of a patent, however it may be obtained, is, a change 
in the Jegal character of some of the predatory conduct of 
the citizens of the state, from the criminal to the civil 
species, in the estimation of our courts. 

The Act of Assembly of December session, 1818, 
(ch. 90,) “to quiet possessions and prevent suits at law,” 
isthe only legislation on the subject since the land-office 
began to bear the resemblance of a nuisance: by this 
law, twenty years possession, will bar the right of the 
State, in some cases; but in no case, does it directly or 
certainly, secure a landholder from the necessity of resist- 
ing an effort, which an adventurer may make, to try his 
title, since it is not designed to operate in the land-office- 
tribunal, nor elsewhere, until after a patent is obtained ; 
its language is: “Such possession shall be a bar to all 
“right or claim, derived from the State, under any patent;” 
but suppose the law to have effect in the court of the 
land-office, where the doubt and burthen of proof are 
against the land-holder: to most farms, there is wood- 
land, which is jeoparded, as its value increases, unless 
owners enclose it twenty consecutive years, and contin- 
Ue, or renew such enclosures, so as to be provided with 
testimony for a contingency, so long as the land-office 
May continue at war with the security of property. 

. The surveys for early patents, (if surveys were made 
for'all of them,) are erroneous, advantageously so to the 
patentees of early times; but far otherwise than advanta- 
geous to their successors. When land-marks are lost or 
become doubtful or obsolete, many old patents are cir- 
cumscribed, by being restricted to exact course and. dis- 
lance, or quantity ; thus room is provided for the opera- 
ion of warrants. The legal process of marking and 
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bounding, indirectly corrects the @ 
but not always, and never permanently ; s 
dependence for: that pro¢ess, which requires repeiltions 
but is the necessity to enclose wood, or other landyend 
to mark and bound, as land was originally patented, OF as 
it may be now, or hereafter circumscribed, to continue, 
for all that is obtained for vacant land, at the risk of un- 
just operation, tolerating a system too, which weakens 
the attachment of the people to the supremacy of the 
laws? 

The large measure, that was given to early patentees, 
was in the policy of the Lord Proprietor to encourage land- 
buyers; the effect is now, to discourage; or, to create a 
preference to states, where that liability to litigation, does 
not prevail, whichis the result of want of exactitude in ear- 
ly surveys, connected with the principles and regulations 
of the land-offiee. A part of the revenue from this source 
is, the first payment on warrants that die; many of which, 
are obtained in such haste, as precludes the research, 
which after they are obtained, determines their useless-. 
ness. And many warrants are found to be abortive after 
a trial, when the unfortunate or indiscreet adventurer pe- 
titions for legislative lenity; and with success too; at 
least, for more than twenty years, no application of the 
kind has been made, but what has been granted either on 
the first petition, or at a second or third solicitation. 

The National Patent Office for improvement in the arts, 
&e., was a fruitful source of litigation, whilst it relied on 
courts of law to determine the merits of patent rights; 
and until the last Congress reformed the patent-office, so 
that it is no longer analogous to the Maryland land-ofiice, 
in giving efficacy to a doubt: now, a scrutiny, at the source 
and centre of information, determines at the patent-office 
at Washington, the fate of an application for a patent, 

The Maryland land-office is limited in its wholesome 
operation, as the territory of the State; and yet, it.is to 
continue and to produce cases of hardship and abortion 
to the end of time, or to the end of the present system. 

It is remarkable, that the regulations of the land-office 
require six months delay, in the progress of proceedings 
fora patent, that opportunity may be afforded for the en- 
try of a caveat; and yet nobody is required to inform 
those whose interest requires the entry of a caveat. 

A variety of remedies, differing in degrees of innova- 
tion, might be suggested, recognizing several wholesome 
principles, which are elsewhere regarded ; such as: that 
the innocent be not at the mercy of the turbnlent. Doubt 
should not subject a person to costs. Possession is pri- 
ma facia evidence of title. But the best is expected to 
be found by recourse to the analogous systems and de- 
partments of other old states of the confederacy, that 
their wisdom be had in aid of our own. 








Tavern CHARGES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Editor—Y ou have often heard remarks on the dif- 
ference in the habits of the people of Baltimore and other. 
cities in respect of making little excursions by land and 
water for recreation within 10 or 15 miles around, as they 


-do in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, New-York, and 


other large cities—Here we lounge about taverns and oys- 
ter cellars—few, very few get out of town even at this de- 
lightful season to snuff the country air, and with admira- 
tion and pious gratitude raise their contemplations from 
the beauties of nature; “up to nature’s God,” 

One reason is, that our country around has few such 
snug villages and ‘clean comfortable country inns, as are’ 
to be found in great number, around our eastern cities— 
There you may choose any one of many, on every road, 
clean, quiet country taverns—all about them neatly dress- 
ed, and respectful from the landlord to the hostler—The 
nicely sanded floor and curious old pictures on the walls 
—with sometimes a few antique books in the cupboard, 
and very likely to be waited upon at thetable by a mo- 
dest rosy cheeked girl, who for beauty would mantle with 
envy the cheek of a Queen’s Maid of Honor—Where in 
our vicinity, can you find sach houses and such attend- 
ance ? and then their habits being economical, their char- 
ges are moderate and their custom constant and adequate. 
A few weeks since I took a ride in the neighbourhood of 


Philadelphia to look at Physick’s Cocoonery and Biddle’s |. 


Grapery, and to find comfort ina silk meeting. ‘The par- 
ty consisted of five gentlemen, one servant and four hor-| 
ses. We sent word one hour in advance to Tommy Con- 
ner (I hope I don’t misnomer so good a host) that we 
should want a snack at one o’clock. True to the hour 
we sat down, nothing loth, to one of those snug little din- 


——S 


tradition is the |provokes your appetite already sharp set by a ride o 


“gag Ok mm 
iam MER. i Pa 
a s of early patents, nets, the very sight of which, with all its neat appliances,’ 


r- 
teen miles—but to come-to my point, the Bill / here it'ig;: 
To 6 dinners, $2 50 & 

4 horses and man, 1 373 





2 bottles ale and segars, 375 
1 bottle wine,* 1 50 i 
*Very good too. “$5 75 


Breakinc Oxen.—The mode of breaking oxen, des- 
cribed below, appears to be as effectual as it is novel. 
Sprinc Hitt, Woodford County, Ky.’ 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer: ; 
“The onlyest way to break. oxen that I ever saw, ?— 5 
soexclaimed a countryman the other day, on seeing the 
operation. Get a strong post, eight feet long by two thie 
plant it three and a half in the. ground, (well rammed,), 
round or leyel the upper end and leave a pin to it or make 
a mortice and puta strong twe inch pin, six or eight inches 
long in it. Then get a tough sapling twenty-five feet 
long; measure off at the small end the usual length of_a 
yoke and bore the holes for your bows accordingly.— 
Then bore three holes (or more if you choose) four, eight 
and twelve feet from the other end, of the size of the pin 
in the top of the post, place it on top of the post, giving 
the shortest lever first, draw your steers up, let them be 
young or old, gentle or wild, it makes no difference; yoke 
them to the end of the pole, but instead of tying their tails. 
together, if you wish to avoid bob-tailed oxen, tie their 
loins together with a good rope, wrap up their head hal- 
ters, clear the front, and let them.go;—round. and round 
they go with arush, drunk, drunker still they grow, un- 
til, groaning down they drop. Fora while they lie pant- . 
ing and looking wild; at length they leap up as if sud- 
denly frightened, rush round again, grow drunk and drop 
again. Leave them, they will repeat the experiment, ua- 
til, reeling, they will stop or stand; in a few. hours you 
may lead them around by their halters. Uncouple them 
from. the pole or yoke them to your cart, and drive them | 
where you choose_with safety. Any gentleman will be 
entitled to the above patent for life by paying five dollars 
to the nearest needy widow, taking her receipt for the 
same and filing it among his own papers. .. - 
WM. P. HART. . 





Ruta Baca.—Ruta baga are differently estimated by 
different indifiduals. Mr. Merrill of Lee, Valet of Stogk- 
bridge, Lawton of Sheffield, Bacon and Chapin ef Rich- 
mond, Colt, Goodrich and Plunkettof Pittsfield, highly ap- 
prove of ruta baga; and some of them consider them equal 
in value with potatoes for swine or cattle. Mr. Werden of. 
Richmond, dislikes them, says the general experience of 
farmers there is against them. It is difficult to reconcile 
these contradictory statements. ‘They are by no means s0 
nutritious as potatoes, especially those kinds of potatoes 
which are most farinaceous; and they are not compara- 
ble to carrots or parsnips or the sugar-beat for feeding 
stock. But they are a valuable, though an exhausting 
crop; and-are raised at comparatively little expense. The 
golden yellow turnips with purple tops are the preferable , 
kind. The white kinds, and what are called. French 
turnips, are an inferior plant. - 

Mr: Merrill of Lee, applied them to the-fatting of cattle 
with much success. He purchased a yoke of cattle in the 
fall, in low flesh, at $50, and having fed them through the 
winter on two bushels of ruta baga each per day, with 
good hay but with no other provender, he sold them in 
the spring for $170, at $8 per 100 Ibs. 

Mr. Ashburner of Stockbridge, whose cultivation of 
vegetables is no where excelled in neatness and produc- 
tiveness, is in the habit of transplanting his sugar-beet by 


tmerely making a hole with a hoe, and laying them in.- 


horizontally, keeping the tops free. He has found_plant- 
ing with a dibble too slow a process; and the plant is not 
so likely to live, as the fine dirt is not so easily brought 
up to.the roots of the plant. He has tried the transplant- 
ing hd wheat by way of experiment, but it was not suc- 
cessful. te 

I have transplanted ruta baga with great despatch 
and entire success, simply by ploughing a furrow, then 
taking the plants from a seed-bed, dipping them in water, 
separating them and laying them along in the furrow, with 
the top on the furrow-slice, at a distance of a foot apart, 





as fast as a.man could walk; and soon following with a 
plough and covering them. itis well to go over the ground 
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winglon to relieve plants that may be too deeply buriéds 
-_ gnd 86 cover those which may by accident have been left 
a sed. They are almost ceriain to live; andI have 
ought the work not more than to thin them. out, when 
they are sowed thickly, where they are to stand. There 
is an additional advantage in this method, that the plants 
be forwarded in the nursery, when it is not in your power 
to prepare the land in season for sowing the crop where 
they are intended to stand. I am not able to say whether 
the sugar-beet is as tenacious of life; but the experiments 
of Mr, Ashburner lead to such a presumption. 





Wit Potatoes. Mix.—On this subject the Editor of 
the Yankee Farmer, says : 

“Potatoeswill mix in the seed that is contained in_ the 
balls; but they will not mix in the tubers or roots.” 

Some years ago, we'selected red and yellow potatoes, 
carefully rejecting all that had not the color distinct, that 
there might be no mistake. We planted a row of one 
color, then another row of the other color, and so on til! 
we had planted ten or twelve rows, amounting to five or six 
hundred hills. 

Thiese potatoes were planted in the usual season and 
blossomed as much as usual, and if potatoes are ever liable 
to mix, in any situation, these would have had a good op- 
portunity. On digging these potatoes, not the least mix- 
ture could be perceived ; each kind still continued per- 
fectly distinct. 

Besides this experiment, we have planted together red 
~ and white potatoes for six or eight years, about an equal 
* quantity of each, the two kinds frequently planted in the 

hill, and we never perceived the least mixture. Every 

utoe was distinctly red or white. In planting potatoes 

“this manner, there was every advantage to promote 
mtixture that could be afforded. 





Low Distemper 1n Hocs.—By this] mean the loss of 
the’strength of the hinder par:s—One of my best hogs was 
found the other day unable to walk, from falling behind ; 
and as I never saved one thu: diseased, | gave him up for 
lost.’ 1, however, separated ‘im from the herd, and con- 
cluded I would’ nurse him until he might die, as is my 
practice—being opposed to killing any of my animals that 
may chance to sicken or get wounded. 

Now as the treatment, or something else, has relieved 
Tannex.it. {t poured warm tar upon his loin; when this 
ried, I repeared it—pulling out the hair adjacent. Sim- 
ultaneously with this, 1 mixed one tea-spoonful -of arsenic 
in corn meal , which he ate freely. He is now on 
is feet and doing well. Whether my hog recovered in 
consequence of the treament or in spite of it, I] cannot 
tall; but one thing I know—all that had it before died, 
‘ahil'this one ‘lives. I do not wish to get the people to 
poisoning their hogs with arsenic; but as it isa gone case 
any how, those who may venture upon the practice, I hope 
nfay have ‘the same good luck.— Tennesce Farmer. 





Pie Troven.—Take two pieces of board or plank of 
thelength that-you wish your trough; put two of their 
Lo aed right angles, thus V, and nail them strong. 
Then lh ee something longer than the trough 
upon the ends. 


itto'it completely, while the long ends prevent its be- 
i 80 easily ag the old kind. Any body, who can 
board off, or drive a nail, can make one. If you 


have no for-your pig, just try your hand at making 
ms on this Genesee Farmer. 
Oy ioe 4 





the very dirt of some of the parishes 
placé and profit. In St. Mary- 
P ‘eontrattor has paid £1,390 per annum 

“Gn Bt. George Hanover square, the contrac- 
1,230 for the privilege of 's ~ “eping the streets; 
n received last 


. OF THE DUST HOLE—The transmuta- 
tin Of eartt¥into the precious metals is carried on with faci- 













for as 


} year, from the contractor 
Bon ies Fn Bo bar ae St. 
sweeping, and received £200 

ahce in fisor the parish of £100. 
‘received £150 from the con- 
will receive £210. So, by 
femain, or me alchymy, 
yearly is réeéived alone 
shes. Bondy Gib 


Bezes—Bez Mora.—On another page our readers will 
find some valuable extracts from Mr. Weeks’s book on 

es. Mr. Weeks has doubtless had more experience in 
beeunanagement than any other man in the country, and 
the result. of his numerous experiments afford new and 
useful information-in-relation to the economy of these 
curious insects and the method of managing them to ad- 
vantage. We noticed Mr. Weeks’s work last winter, and 
we would advise every apiarian who has not one of those 
books to obtain it, as he can have a fund of useful matter 
for only 265 cents. 

In the extracts to which we have referred, Mr. Weeks 
observes that the cement used by the bees in plastering up 
cracks in hives, is used as food by the moth in the larva 
state—We have never been troubled with the bee moth; 
and as we generally in the spring put a coat of white 
wash, made of fresh slaked lime and a good portion of 
salt, all over the top of the bottom board, and on the lower 
part of the hive on the inside, and whitewash our hives 
on the outside, we have thought that it was a preventive of 
injury from the moth, but it may not be the case. We 
have used the whitewash for the purpose of cleansing the 
board after the dead bees are removed in the spring, and 
rendering the air pure and the bees healtnful,and we have 
found it valuable for this purpose. 

A few years since we had seven or eight hives of bees 
severely attacked with sickness so that no work was done, 
many bees were dying and all were dull and idle. We made 
an experiment by taking some from the ground that were 
so far gone that we took them up in our hands and they 
could but just move, 2U or 30 were put into a glass and a 
good dose of salt whitewash given them, and they soon 
became“active, and appeared to be restored to good health. 
We then whitewashed the board on which the hives set,and 
each hive on the inside up to the comb. Ina few minutes 
the bees were seen busily sucking the liquid whithwash, 
and they seemed to take large doses, and the next day they 
were well and about their work. 

We bought a hive of bees last spring that had not been 
properly managed; there were several quarts of comb 
broken down and with a few thousand dead bees laid in 
a mass at the bottom of the hive, which thewith perspira- 
tion of the bees had rendered the air damp and unwhole- 
some; we cleared this from the board, but the bees were dull 
and slow. We then whitewashed the board and hive, and 
they soon became active and industrious. 

It is best to take out the bottom board and wash it 
clean, when the weather beconies warm 1: the spring, and 
then whitewash it and the hive. But better late than never, 
and now the bees have begun their labor, tcy may not 
like an interruption in fiue weather, so ‘his operation can 
be attended to in a cold stormy day, or ona cold morn- 
ing. 

‘We do not say that this method will preven: the depre- 
dations from the moth, but as we have practised it, and 
have never been troubled with the moih, we have some 
reason to suppose that the lime and the salt have been a 
preventive ; and from the general nature of these two sub- 
stances it is reasonable to infer they would be offensive to 
the moth ; for though salt and lime may be a good medi- 
cine, they would not be a very guod food for the young 
moth.— Yankee Farmer. 





THE DEEPEST ARTESIAN WELL.—The bore which has 
been going on for so long a period near Paris, has now 
reached the depth of 410 metres (or about 1345 feet) and 
the funds being exhausted, M. Elie de Beaumont has been 
requested to examine the matters lately brought up by the 
auger, and to say whether they afford any indication by 
which the thickness of the bed to be pierced, before arriv- 
ing at the sand, may be gathered. M.de Beaumont has 
accordingly given his opinion, that the bore has reached 
the lower beds ‘of the chalk formation, and that the marls 
and gault which still intervene between the bore and_ the 
stratam: where water will be found, will, probably, be less 
than !00 metres thick, (328 feet.) . If M. de Beaumunt’s 
anticipation should prove correct, the well should have a 
depth of 1600 feet, at which depth, according to recent 
calculations, the water should have a temperature suffi- 
ciently high to faynish Paris with an abundant supply of 
hot water for-baths and for many other purposes.—Min- 
ing Journal. 





The best thing for stopping a leak ‘in a cask is whiting, 
beaten up with common yellow soap; if this mixture be 
well rubbed into the leak, it-will be found to stop it after 





.tevéry thing else has failed—Farmers’ Cabinet. _, 





A CHEAP neyaienston—The following directions 
for preparing a cheap refrigerator, we find in. the last Bal. 
timore Post.—*“We do not wish to injure the trade of an 
of our good friends, who are engaged in supplying the citj- 
zens with articles by which their provisions may be made 
to “keep cool,” but we have just met with so excellent 
and withal so cheap a method of preparing an excellent 
refrigerator, that we must publish it for the benefit of those 
who are not able to goto the expense of a patent machine, 
Take a flour barrel, and bore with a gimblet from 15 to 
20 holes in the bottom and place about three inches oj 
rice chaff upon it. Take a half barrel, and bore a similar 
number of holes in the bettom, and place it within the 
barrel, on the chaff. Then fill between the barrels with 
rice chaff, pounding the same down in a compact manner 
Convert the heads of the barrels into covers by nailing ¢ 
piece of wood across them, and the refrigerator is finish- 
ed, Roll six cents worth of ice ina piece of blanket, and 
put it within the half barrel, where it will remain without 
entirely melting from two to three days. The advan 
this refrigerator has overany other is, thatmeat, butter, &e 
can be kept as cool and as long without imbibing a musty 
taste as it can with the patent one.”— Winchester Virgi- 
nian. 





REcEPT TO CURE AN EGG SUCKING Doc.—Many a 
brave and good dog has lost his life by too great a fond- 
ness of eggs ; to avoid which hereafter, take three grains of 
tartar emetic and a tea spoonful of grated or scraped Indian 
turnip, stir them well together in an egg, give it to your 
dog and he will ever afterwards turn off in disgust if you 
offer him an egg—a simple, safe and certain remedy.— 
Franklin Farmer. 





To Preserve Ecocs.—Apply witha brush a solution of 
gum Arabic to the shells, or immerse the eggs therein; 
let them dry, and afterwards pack them in dry charcoal 
dust. This prevents their being effected by any change 
of temperature.—Jb. 





A Vatuasie Cow.—Our worthy fellow citizen, Mr. 
Welbert, we learn, has an imported short horned Durham 
cow, called Isabella, which is now fresh in milk and her 
yield is 27 quarts per day, clear of froth, and of the first 
quality. The quantity, he thinks, can be increased by 
additional feeding, (as she is now on grassonly.) He has 
promised to direct that she receive extra attention after 
this week, and to let us know the result.—Genesee Far- 
mer. 





TO MAKE A CHEAP PAINT OR WHITE WASH. 

Take 2 quarts skimmed milk 

“ 2 ounces fresh slaked lime 
“ 6 pounds whiting. 

Put the lime into a stone vessel, pour upon it a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk to make a mixture resembling cream, 
then add the remainder of the milk. When this is done, 
crumble and spread the whiting on the surface of the fluid, 
in-which it will gradually sink. It must, after all the 
whiting has been precipitated, be well stirred, or ground 
up as you would other paint, whea it will be fit for use. 
By the addition of any coloring matter you may make it 
suit your fancy. 

It should be put on with a paint brush, and when dry a 
second coat should be given it. 

The quantity mentioned is sufficient for 27 square yards, 





Lice on Catile—Many of our patrons inform us that 
their own experience confirms our doctrine as to the fa- 
cility of destroying lice on cattle by means of sand or any 
fine dust sifted into the hair of the animal. 

Mr. Hardy, of Waltham, one of our observing and sue- 
cessful farmers, says cattle that lie in the dirt will never 
be lousy—that those which lie on plank floors are quite 
apt to breed vermin. Mr. C. Builare, of Framingham, 
who keeps the best of cattle, says dirt, or any fine powder, 
sifted into the hair will destroy all the vermin. 

Let us then abandon those poisonous recipes—unguen- 
tam—tobacco—snuff, &e. to those who are fond ‘of 


taking them in at the nose and the mouth, and let our cat. 


tle have something for medicine not quite so pernicious. 
Children, whoseparents have no combs, may be cured of 
the evil by a free application of flour-powder as soon a8. 
the article comes cheap enough. 
Parents who are not able to take our paper can go to 
the doctor or the apothecary and buy some foreign drug) 





which may answer their purpose better—Bost. Cult. 
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THE SILK CULTURE. 


From the farmers’ Reg:ster. 
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A FIRST EXPERIMENT OF REARING SILK-WORMS UNDER 


VERY DISADVANTAGEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The weather had been unusually warm, for the season, 
for some days preceding the 13th of April, on which day 
it changed to cloudy, raw and cold, with drizzle of rain in 
the evening. Some silk-worms’ eggs, which had been 
prought to Petersburg, for sale, two days before, (and 
probably exposed to much of the then warm weather, on 
the -journey,) were observed this forenoon (13th) to be 
hatching; and by evening, so many had hatched, that it 
was evident the eggs were no longer worth any thing for 


future sale, and both the weather and the state of the mul- 


berry trees seemed to make it almost a hopeless attempt 
to raise the worms with any success. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the young worms, and the eggs still unhatch- 
ed, were given away to any person who would take the 
trouble of attending to them. I took some, partly to try 
the experiment of their ability to bear such very inclem- 
ent weather, and partly to preserve the lives of as many 
as possible, until other persons, better provided with food, 
could take them off my hands. Not having a single mul- 
berry tree in this neighborhood, nor indeed then knowing 
where one was standing, of course [ had hot counted on 
feeding silk-worms here. The permission to use the 
leaves of a few white mulberry trees was soon obtained. 
The largest leaves of the most vigorous shoots of white 
mulberry were then not larger than a half-dime, and gen- 
erally the leaf buds were but barely opened. ‘The native 
mulberry leaves (morus rubra,) had not then opened 
enough to be used at all. ; i 

The very early commencement of this experiment, the 
unfriendly state the weather and general low average 
temperature throughout, and the other and great disad- 
vantages to the silk-worms caused by the want of experi- 
ence and knowledge of their proper management, and the 
want of suitable accommodations, all concurred to make 
the experiment, almost to its close, of very doubtful issue, 
as well as very troublesome in execution ; and there was 
little hope, from the commencement, of even a moderate 
degree of success in the result. The products finally 
obtained, though doubtless of much less amount than bet- 
ter, proper, and yet perfectly and casily attainable means 
would certainly secure, are yet such as to induce the opin- 
ion that it may be useful to other inexperienced beginners, 
to know the general facts of a rearing conducted under 
circumstances so unpropitious in almost every particular. 
Avery minute diary was kept, which furnishes the :ma- 
terials for the following abstract. It would be useless to 
present all the entries in full; as many of them are but 
details of mishaps, of mismanagement, and of erroneous 
opinions which were corrected by longer observation. 
Nothing will be withheld, however, in this general state- 
ment, that is deemed material. 

The weather was throughout too cold; no one day 
even having average temperature as high as is deemed re- 
quisite by the writers on silk culture. This will be best 
seen from the record kept of observations of the thermom- 
eter, of both the external air, and that of the apartment in 
which the worms were fed. The thermometer showing 
the former, was suspended beneath the outer eaves of a 
porch on the north side of the house, and protected by 
its situation always from the sun. Another thermometer 
(both alike and correct,) hung in the middle of the feed- 
ing room, the size of which is 10 feet by 12, and 7} feet 
high. It is a common apartment in the upper story of a 
wooden dwelling house, facing the south, in which side 
is its only window, and the door to the north. The tem- 
perature was just such as would be of any room in a com- 
mon framed building, lathed and plastered, without being 
affected by artificial heat. The fires in the house, during 
the coldest of the weather, were too distant to have rais- 
ed the temperature of this room. 
ever the exterior temperature was highest, and that was 
almost always the case in thé middle of the day, (or from 
10 to 4,) the window was raised, and the door kept open ; 
unles the wind was too high, and that was also often the 
case. At such times, the outer air was admitted through 
an upper pare of the window, broken out for the purpose, 
and which wes but imperfectly closed with paper at night, 


and in rainy weather.- ‘Thus, low as the interior temper- 
ature may appear at 2 o’clock, it was generally some de- 
grees higher than it would have been, if the outer and’ 
th It usually 


en warmer air had not been freely admitted. 












sometimes.to 7. The doors 
case, and thence to the outel I 
ly closed, in any weather, a8 long as the family 
were awake. It may be.o owever from the re- 
cord, that notwithstanding the want of any proper means 
of moderating the extremes of the variations of external 
temperature, or preventing the entrance of the outer air, 
that the fluctuations were very far less within than with- 
out. 

The observations of temperature were usually made a 
little after sunrise, about 2 o’clock, and at 9 at night, or 
something later, and always on the two thermometers at 
the same time. Small variations from these times were 
not regarded ; but some material ones will be marked. 

For accommodations, at first there was nothing better 
than wide and shallow paste-board trays or tops of boxes, 
(such as merchants keep fine goods in,) and sheets of paper 
laid upon two common dining tables. After the worms 
had become much crowded, (and indeed they were too 
much crowded throughout,) and were suffering for enlarg- 
ed space, four feeding shelves were put up, 12 feet long, 
three wide, on the plan described at p. 247, vol. vii., of 
Farmers’ Register. These furnished all the space used 
in the last stage of feeding, and on this, to prevent mixing 
different parcels, the worms were unequally distributed, 
and some were greatly crowded, while others had more 
than space enough. 

The worms were said to be of the gray four-cast kind, 
producing cocoons generally of deep orange color, a few 
of sulphur yellow, and still fewer of pure white. Nearly 
or quite as many of the worms proved to be white as gray; 
but no difference was observed except in color. The 
number which were fed, by careful estimates subsequent- 
ly made, and on different grounds, were supposed to be a- 
bout 10,000. 

So little food is required at first, that, cold as was the 
weather, the leaves grew fast enough for the silk-worms. 
Though the frosts nipped the leaves in town, and killed 
many of the youngest in the surrounding country after 
the oldest leaves were as large as a quarter of a dollar, still 
the lower leaves were not killed, and there would have 
been no entire cutting off of the supply, even where most 
damage was suffered. 

The supply of food, though generally abundant, (and 
one great error committed was its being much too lavish- 
ly laid on,) was deficient at some times; and the worms 
must have suffered on account of too long fasting, or the 
too dry state of the leaves. ‘They were usually fed (un- 











In fair weather, when- | 


less when toe cold and benumbed to eat,) soon after sun- 
‘rise, and frequently through the day, to 9 or 10 o'clock 
vat night, whea they had a double feed, and no repetition 


until next morning. 

These general statements will enable me to omit many 
separate and particular ones to the same purport in the 
following diary. 

April 13th. The worms hatched that day, brought to 
my house and first fed at night. 

14th. Morning clear—but still colder than the day 
before. Thermometer not exposed then to outer air, nor 
observed early. Half an hour after sunrise, and still long- 
er after the fire had been burning in the sitting room. of 
my family, the temperature of the table on which had 
been placed the hatched worms, (and balance of eggs,). 
was 49 degrees. But few more hatched to day. Fire 
kepi up in the room, and food given frequently. 
_ 15th. Clear—temperature of outer air 38} degrecs 
half an hour after sunrise. The worms benumbed with 
cold, and scarcely showing any motion, though. the fire 
had been designedly left burning the night before, and 
probably kept burning until 1 o’clock,and the room was 
close. Frost out of town,though not observed within its 
limits. ' 

16th. Clear, and warmer. The worms which hatch- 


ed through this day were carefully separated from the eggs’ 


still unhatehed, by placing over them perforated . paper, 
through the holes of which they crawled, almost as soon 
as hatched, to tender sprouts of mulberry leaves placed 
upon the paper above. These, which were about 1900 
in number, (as subsequently and carefully estimated,) 
were made the subject of particular observation; and 
these and all later hatched, (unlike the older ones hatch- 
ed in the preceding days,) had no benefit whatever of 
warmth from fire. It was to day first thought of to make 
and record regular observatioss of the temperature, and 
other circumstances ; and this hatching, of the 2th, was 





selected for fair trial, and partitular obsetvation ; and to 






which alone reference will hereafter be made, un 
otherwise mentioned. ‘The treatment and the a 
and disadvantages of every parcel were alike, aft 
day, except as to space—and the experiment worms we 
among the most crowded. : 

April 18th. Clear. First day of first age of experiment 
lot of worms. I should have called this the second— 
but for conforming to: Dandolo, who does not count the 
day in which the worms are hatched. The hatching of 
this day also preserved, separately, and all the remaining. 
eggs thrown away. All the worms this morning were 
moved to the small room above described. ‘Turning cold- 
er. At9P. M., interior temperature 61 degrees. 


April 18th—2nd day of first age. . 
, 2P.M. 9 P. M. 


Morning 
Temperature, exterior, 42e 66 - 42 
« interior, 53 66 56 


April 19th—3rd day of first age. . 
Morning 2 P. M. 9 P.M. 


Temperature, exterior, 36} 66} 54 
« interior, 49 59 65 
Clear. Frost.. At sunrise, all the worms (of every 


lot,) benumbed with cold, motionless, and. very little of 


‘the latest previous meal (of 9 P. M.) consumed. Earli- 


est meal delayed until 7, when the worms had revived by 
increasing warmth. ‘Turning warmer towards night. — 
April 20.—4th day of first age. : 
Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P, M. 
Temperature, exterior, 46 72 55 
« interior, 59 71 69 
Clear morning. This the first warm day. At 2 P. M. 
cloudy, and a very little rain. 
April 21.—5th day of first age. 
Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P. M. 


Temperature, exterior, A9 63 45} 
« interior, 60}. 61 60: 
Again becoming very cold. 
April 22.—6th day after first, age. 
Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P. M. 
Temperature, exterior, 34 60 61 
« interior, 50 62 64 


Heavy white frost. Fog in the morning. The edges 
of some of the young whiie mulberry leaves here, and al- 
so those of the morus multicaulis, were seen to be seared 
by the frost. In the country, 16 miles’below, as I after- 
wards heard, the tender extremities of shoots of both 
kinds, were killed in some situations, but not the more 
sheltered—nor the oldest and largest leaves of either, in 
the most exposed situations. Damage of leaves of one 
Kind of tree as great as of the other. 

The worms (of all the lots,) had eaten but litile of the 
last night’s meal, and were this morning numbed and mo- 
tionless with cold. No food given, or wanted, until 7 P. 
M . 


April 23.—7th day of first age. 


Morning. -2 P.M. 9 P. M. 
Temperature, exterior, 39} 78 63 
« interior, 55 70 71 


Clear. Notwithstanding the severity of the cold, and 
great variations of temperature, and by which the worms 
certainly must suffer, they do not appear to have sustain- 
ed any injury; and except when benumbed with cold, 
seem to be doing perfectly well. Some worms of the 
older lots (hatched 13th) have become torpid. 


’ April 24.—8th day of first age. 


OP. M. 


Morning. 2 P. M. 
Temperature, exterior, 62- . 80 68 
“ interior, 65 75 75. 


Clear, All the older worms, (hatchings of 13th and 
14th,) now torpid, and also some of the hatching of 16th. 
But little food given the latter. ; . 

April 25.—9th day of first age. n° 
’ Morning: 2 P.M. 9 P. M. 
Temperature, exterior, 60 86 69 . 

“ interior, 684 7% -73 

Clear—and a continuation of a remarkable spell of dry 
weather, for the time of year. All the worms of 16th tor- 
pid, which makes the end of their first age. 

April 26.—10th day, arid Ist of second age. 

: Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P.M. 





Temperature, exterior, 54 75 6&0 
“ _. . interior, 67 69 69 
At 6,45 P. M., -the interior temperature was as high 


as 72, 
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_Largestfeaves of the white mulberry (seedling trees,) 
| inches long. 

ndicated above, turning very cold at night. 

After a state of torpidity and total fast for 36 hours, 
two nights and the intervening day,) the worms hatched 
the 16th revived, commencing their second age. Afier a 
few hours more, (before which they do not need food, 
and will ¢at very little, if it be furnished,) they were given 
tender shoots of mulberry, and were then moved to clean 
laces. The food had been of chopped leaves until the 

t few days. Since, of whole leaves. 

“The litter was about an inch thick, yet dry, and the 
scent as sweet as of newly made hay. 


April 27.—11th day, and 2nd of second age. 


ie Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P. M. 
Temperature, exterior, 42 86} - 71 
« interior, 59 764 77 


Another very cold morning followed by ahotday. Dif- 
ference of extremes of exterior temperature, in 7 hours, 


44} degreess. 


April 28.—12th day, and 3rd of second age. 
Morning. 2. P.M. 9P. M. 
Tempzrature, exterior, 62 87 68 
4 interior, 70 81 794 


Cloudy and sultry by 2,and promise of rain, but only 
a few drops fell in the evening. 
April 29.—13th day, and 4th of second age. 
Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P. M. 
63 82 65 
74 73, 764 
Finished examining, with great care, the last hurdles of 
litter from which any worms have been transferred. The 
litter of the whole has been carefully looked through, for 
the purpose of knowing the precise number of dead, or 
ised: worms. Only a single one found dead, and 
that’ was not a quarter of an inch long. The slug- 
ish and latest revived worms (among which the sick 
would be, if there were any,) of every lot have been put 
together into a separate place, as a hospital, to be fed and 
observed separately, and to note the fact of any being 
really diseased, or dying. ‘This was done until the fourth 
moulting, and the worms were observed until known to 
be.as brisk and as well as any, when they were removed 
” to different lots of like states of growth; and Iwill here 
anticipate the result of all these observations by adding 
that enly two more worms, making three in all, were 
” found dead, in the litter, or known to have died, in that 
time ;. and all these were suchas had not reached the first 
moulting; and these few might well have been hurt by 
the removal from the mass of eggs in which they were 
enveloped when hatched. 
. This day «Bee ‘A. M. some of the experiment lot 
ing of 16th) torpid, or about to moult the second 
time. By 2 P. M. nearly-all of them so. Some very 
slight feedings, a single leaf at a place, and that only where 
‘worms were seen in motion—and later observation induc- 
edthe belief,that this was-unnecessary, and hurtful, At 
5.30. P. M. none yet moulted, though many in slight mo- 
tion, which was.not the case in the first torpid state. (The 
oldest .worms, -hatchings of 13th and [4th, and some of 
15th, which were torpid yesterday, revived to day, and 
“were transferred, on fresh leaves, to clean places at night.) 
’ = This is the end of the second age of the experiment lot. 
The first hats from pa et aa inclusive, (not 
counting uring whi ey hatched,) 9 days, 
which is. than Dandolo counts, with ¥ ari. 
i r. regular. temperature. The second 
at ee to 27th inclusive, 4 days, which 
But the present size of these is great- 
describes. He says that at the close of the 
; are rather-more than 6 lines. The larg- 
| these, in their second torpid state, are nearly or 
thi — of an ineh. 
. M. nearly all of this lot (16th) still. A 
fo get off their old skins, but not one yet 


- 


Temperature, exterior, 
* " interior, 


ae 


clok. OP. M. 





theiblack muzzles, and showed larger new ones, of pale 
brown.t 

By 1 PM. fed with fresh shoots, to transfer the re- 
vived; found it. was too soon, as less than-half only rose 
to eat, and were liftédto.a.clean place’ Yet it was from 
28 to 30 hours since the la8t food was given that was 
needed, and 22 hours since a leaf had been furnished. 
By 5 P. M. transferred as many more as made rather 
more than half the lot. The remaining slower ones, still 
refusing to eat, were left on their old litter (not shifted 
since first moulting,) for experiment. Thus the lot hatch- 
ed on 16th, is now divided, by difference of advancement, 
into two parts, which will be designated, the former as No. 
1, the latter as No. 2. 

More and heavy rain in the course of the day, and the 
air very damp. 

May 1st.—15th day, and 2nd of third age. 

Morning. 2. P.M. 9 P. M. 
Temperature, exterior, 64 83 not 
& interior, 70 78 noted. 


Showery in the morning—afterwards clear and warm 
—and rain again at sunset. 

The old litter accumulated on the paste-board trays 
since first moulting and removal, and now an inch or more 
thick, is to-day damp enough to be pliant, instead of be- 
ing crisp with dryness, as heretofore. This is the effect 
of damp weather solely, and not at all of the excrement of 
the worms, which is always firm, and seem scarcely moist 
at first, and not at all so after a few minutes. The great 
difference between the present damp and previous dry 
state of the litter is w striking illustration of the prodigi- 
ous diffgrence in results between rearing silk-worms in 
climates varying even but a little in their different degrees 
of dryness. 

May 2nd.—16th day, and 3rd of third age. 


Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P. M. 
Temperature, exterior, 64 804 69 
“ interior, 72 78 76 
Very hot. In the evening, a tremendous storm of 


wind and rain, with thunder and lightning. 
May 3rd.—17th day, and 4th of third age. 
Morning. 2 0’clock 10.30 P. M. 
Temperature, exterior, 64 74 54 
“ interior, 72} 714 68} 
Clear until 6 P. M. then cloudy, and a change to cold. 
Windy generally of late. The litter of No. 1 of experi- 
ment lot, (and still more of the older worms,) damp and 
mouldy, and must be injurious to the worms, besides 
their being greatly crowded. They should have been 
transferred before this; but I had been expecting to have 
suitable shelves erected, which will be, at last, ready to 
put up to-morrow. By 8 P. M. the worms of this lot 
generally torpid, and a few have already moulted for the 
fourth time. No food given them after 4 P. M. 


May 4th.—18th day, and Sth of third age. 


Morning. 8.30 A.M. 2P.M. 9 P. M. 
Temp. ext. 434 49} 92 48 
“« int. 60 56 & 53° «604 60 
Clear. At sunrise the worms of all the lots numb and 


motionless with cold. Not one in a thousand crawling. 
Yet the older lots (of 13th and 14th,) revived from their 
4th dormant state, eat with keen appetite last night. Of 
course no food required, or given to any, this morning. 

Between 7 and 10 P.M. put up in the room four 
shelves, 12 feet long and 3 wide, two covered with 
smooth paste-boards, slightly taken on, and two with cot- 
ton cloth tightly stretched over the frame-work. 

At 8.30 A. M., while the window was open to. draw 
in-the shelves, the temperature of room fell to 53, It 
had been 56 before opening the window. 

The worms continued too cold to eat when fed at 10, 
A.. M. as soon as the new shelves were ready to receive 
them. As it was essential to remove them from their 
present damp and fermenting beds, as soon as possible, 
about two-thirds of No. 1. were lifted by hand. The 
balanee left until they will rise to food. 


May 5th.—19th day, and 6th of third age. 


Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P.M. 
‘Temperature, exterior, 43 764 64} 
*e interior, 64 674 71 


Clear. Some worms showing more motion than was 


-| expected in so cold a morning. At8 A. M. gave a light 


meal to No. 1, of which most of them eat a little; and 


10 A. M. all'of them were again still, as if commenc- 


by 
ing their last torpid state, which the cold spell had inter- 





rupted and delayed. Scarcely any food eaten by No ] 
of the experimentlot from 4 P. M. on the 3d, to7 A, M 
on 4th. Those of No. 2, have been less crowded lat. 
terally and are evidently in best condition. These were 
not fed at all during this time, and were first fed this 
morning. 

Largest worms of the experiment lot now an inch and 
a quarter in length. 

Removed last of No. 1, to the clean shelf. The old 
litter left was damp and mouldy. At 9, P. M. nearly 
all of them had moulted. Of No. 2, very few yet moult. 
ed and all the others still torpid. This shows the ad- 
vantage of separating every lot, as soon as it revives, into 
two parts, the early and the latter. This separation jg 
easily and conveniently effected by means of the net 
hurdles. These, however, have been received so late, 
that very little can be made of them. 

May 6th.—20th day, and Ist day of fourth age. 
Morning. 2 P.M. 9 P.M. 
Temperature, exterior, 51 76 57, 
“ interior, 66 70 70 

Worms of Ivo. 1, well revived. Feeding of No. 2, (of 
same lot) delayeu until 10 A. M, to transfer them, which 
was too soon, as not more than a fourth rose to eat. 


May 7th.—21st day, and 2nd of fourth age. 


Morning. 2 P.M. 540 P.M. 10 P.M. 
Temp. ext. 49 85 i 64 
“int. 63} 75 723 76 
Clear. Appetite of experiment lot strong. Their 


greatest length, 1} inches, ora little more. No. 2, (placed 
on upper shelf,) the greater part of them being yet on the 
old litter not changed since first moulting. These on a 
paste-board tray. 


An experiment has shown me that the sleep, or torpid 
state, of the worms is much longer than was supposed. 
For more particular observation, two worms, of the hatch- 
ing of the 16th, which seemed to be very equal, were put 
in a box to themselves, where they were supplied well 
with food, and of course had abundance of space. This 
was on the 4th, when they were approaching their fourth 
moulting. They eat but little on that forenoon, and at 2 
P. M. on the same day, it was observed that they had all 
become torpid. At sunrise on the 7th, observed that both 
of them had moulted in the course of the previous night. 
At 10 A. M. one of them first eat a very little, 66 hours 
after being first observed to be torpid. At 12 the other 
began to eat, and both with appetite, but still very lightly, 
70 hours after becoming torpid, and at least 7 hours (it 
may be 15,) after moulting. If all worms, in the best con- 
dition, would be like this,and those kept together were 
precisely equally advanced, all feeding might be suspended 
for nearly or quite three days and nights, not only with- 
out injury, but greatly to the benefit of the worms. These 
two worms began to spin on the 15th of May, which 
was their 29th day. It would be of great use, and afford 
much instruction to a beginner, to put aside, from the first, 
two or three worms of each day’s hatching, keeping 
each one separately, and noting the progress and changes 
ofeach. Beingalways in the best condition as to food 
and space, and in condition similar to the great body of 
worms as to temperature, these would be kept a little in 
advance of the great number, and, being separately and 
carefully observed, their changes would serve well to in- 
dicate every approaching change in the others. It would 
have saved me from much more of doubt and uncertain- 
ty, and have given me much useful ond precise informa- 
tion, if these two worms, instead of at so late a period, 
had been sepa:ated and observed from the day of their 
hatching. 

(To be Concluded in our next.) 





As the season is approaching when many farmers re- 
quire a pleasant beverage, we beg leave to present the fol- 
lowing receipt. It is one that we have tried, and can re- 
commend. If the proportions are duly observed it will 
prove very superior. 

For Gincer or CuinesE Beer.—Four ounces Jamaica 
Race Ginger—1} oz. cream of tartar—the juice and rind 
of two common sized lemons—five pounds of good sugar. 
Add the above ingredients to five gallons of boiling water; 
let it stand 12 hours, and then strain through a fine cloth. 
To this add one bottle of old porter, and bottle in-stone 
ware or champagne bottles. In two days it will be fit for 


‘use. §3Try it. 
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~ Calf’s Feet Jelly. Boil two feet in two quarts and a 
pint of water, till the feet are broken and the water half 
wasted ; strain it, and when cold, take off the fat and re- 
move the jelly from the sediment, then put it into a 
saucepan, with sugar, raisin wine, lemon juice to your 
taste, and some lemon peal. When the flavor is rich, put 
to it the white of five eggs well beaten, and their shells 
broken. Set the saucepan on the fire, but do not stir the 
jelly after it begins to warm. Letit boil twenty minutes 
afier it rises to a head; then pour it through a flannel 
jelly-bag, first dipping the bag in hot water to prevent 
waste, and squeezing it quite dry. Run the jelly through 
and through until clear; then put it into glasses or forms. 

The following mode will greatly facilitate the clearing 
of jelly. When the mixture has boiled twenty minutes, 
throw in a tea-cupful of cold water, let it boil five min- 
utes longer; then take the saucepan off the fire covered 
close, and keep it half an hour; after which it will be so 
clear as to need only once running through the bag, and 
much waste will be saved. 

Observe, feet for all jellies are boiled so long by the 

ople who sell them, that they are less nutricious : they 
should not be scalded to take off the hair. ‘The liquor 
will require greater care in removing the fat, but the jelly 
will be far stronger, and of course allow more water. 
Note : jelly is equally good made of cow-heels nicely 
cleaned; and as they bear a less price than those of calves, 
and make a stronger jelly, this observation may be useful. 

Orange Jelly. Grate the rind of two Seville and two 
China Oranges, and two lemons, squeeze the juice of 
three of each, and strain, and add the juice of a quarter 
of a pound of lump sugar, and a quarter of a pint of wa- 
ter, and boil till it almost candies. Have ready a quart of 
isinglass-jelly made with two ounces ; put toit the syrup, 
and boil it once up; strain off the jelly, and let it stand 
to settle as above, before it is put into the mould. 

Hartshorn Jelly. Simmer eight ounces of hartshorn 
shavings with two quarts of water to one: strain it, and 
boil it with the rinds of four China oranges and two lem- 
ons pared thin: when cool, add the juice of both, half a 
pound of sugar, and the whites of six eggs beaten to froth ; 
let the jelly have three or four boils without stirring, and 
strain it through a jelly bag. 

Cranberry Jelly. Make a very strong isinglass-jelly. 
When cold, mix it with a double quantity of cranberry 
juice, pressed as directed for. dressing cranberries, (see 
preserves ;) sweeten and boil it up; then strain it into a 
shape. 

The sugar must be good loaf, or the jelly will not be 
clear. 

Cranberry and Rice Jelly. Boil and press the fruit, 
strain the juice and by degrees mix it into as much ground 
rice as will when boiled, thicken to a jelly ; boil itgently, 
stirring it, and sweeten to your taste. Put it in a basin 
or form, and serve to eat as the afore-directed jelly, with 
milk or cream. 





THE COTTON MARKET. 

The following circular engrosses much attention in the 
commercial world. It appeared inthe New York papers 
of Friday last, and the Courier & Enquirer of Saturday 
morning, says : 

“The projects for sustaining the holders of Cotton and 
arresting the depression which exists at present in the 
market for this article, as set forth in the circular which 
we yesterday published,continued the engrossing topic of 
conversation throughout the day, its objects and the prac- 
ticability of the scheme proposed being apparently the 
subject of much debate, and drawing forth a variety of o- 
Pinions. As yet, hewever, no beneficial effect has been 
produced in our market, the business in Cotton yesterday 
having been again on a very moderate scale, and at prices 
fully as low as any which have been accepted since the 
arfival of the Great Western ; we are informed that some 
holders, more sanguine, refuse to offer their stocks at pre- 
sent rates, but otherwise the market remains unchanged in 
ils appearance.” 

The circular, it will be seen, bears no signature, and at 
first was received with doubts as to its authenticity, but 
the N. Y. American says that it has taken pains to satis- 
fy itself that Mr. S. V.S. Wilder is authorised and prepar- 


You have doubtless received the very unfavorable ad- 
vices by the Great Western in relation to the cotton mar- 
ket. ‘These advices, it is apprehended, do not disclose e- 
ven to the full extent, the dangerous situation in which 
our great staple is placed. 

The diminished demand for yarns and cotton goods on 


ment of bullion from the Bank of England ; must all ine- 
vitably tend to a greater and more accelerated decline in 
prices, if some steps are not promptly taken 10 prevent the 
remaining stock of cotton now in the country from being 
offered for immediate sale in the European markets. 

If the consumption of raw cotton in England’ had only 
diminished some 10 or 15 per cent. still in consequence of 
the now clearly ascertained deficiency in the last year’s 
crop, (which has fallen nearly as low as the lowest esti- 
mate) past prices would not only have been safe to the 
shippers, but profitable, and hence they are not obnoxious | 
to the charge of unwarrantable speculation, which so of- 
ten deprives the spirit of rash commercial adventure to all 
just claim to sympathy. 

This extraordinary falling off in the consumption of the 
raw materialis, perhaps, not a little aided by a determina- 
tion on the part of the English spinner to have the residue 
of the crop at his own price, under a belief that as the 
great and tenacious holder of the last year is out of the 
market,-there exists no serious difficulty in his way, by 
working short hours for a few weeks, to accomplish this 
desirable end. It becomes necessary, therefore, to supply 
the absence of this great protector by some co-operation 
among individual interests. 

Now it is quite obvious that but two modes would be 
likely to counteract the result that must otherwise inevi- 
tably flow from the causes just indicated. 

The first would be to organize through the aid of the 
Bank of the United States and the banks of the principal 
emporiums of the different States, a combination suflicient- 
ly powerful to advance a sum on each bag of cotton on 
this side of the water which would ensure its being kept 
in this country for three months. 

The other scheme would be to concentrate in one house 
in Liverpool, the whole or the greater part of the Cotton 
now to go forward, by an arrangement for unfailing, ade- 
quate and collateral aids, sufficiently powerful to enable 
the house in question to hold over until a greater part of 
the present stock of Cotton in England is worked off at an 
advanced price; a result which the successful execution 
of this plan would inevitably secure. The first scheme 
however is liable (notwithstanding its direct and immedi- 
ate power to produce the desired result,) to the conclusive 
objection of arresting all our foreign exchange operations, 
which might hazard the ability of our banks, even in the 
Atlantic States, to continue specie payments, whilst the 
last project would be entirely free from this objection, as 
it would at once augment the current of exchanges and 
enable us to weather the crisis, which the first plan would 
be too apt to produce. 

These views are the result of a conference which yes- 
terday was held with one of the most influential and in 
telligent merchants of Philadelphia, in conjunction with 
commercial gentlemen of equally high standing from oth- 
er portions of the Union. 

It is therefore announced to you on the best authority 
that an arrangement has been made, by which an advance 
of three fourths (on what may be estimated as the present 
market price of cotton, say 14 cents) will be made on eve- 
ry bale in this country at all our principal shipping ports, 
to all holders, if they desire to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantage. The consignments are to go forward. to Hum- 
phreys & Biddle, who, sustained by adequate means on 
both sides of the water, will be able to hold on till prices 
vigorously rally. 

If the usual casualties of the season render a short, or 
any thing under an average crop, probable, this plan must 
result in great profit to shippers and benefit to our coun- 
try. ‘If, on the other hand, the autumn should disclose 
the promises of an’ abundant harvest, the large stock of 
cotton which Messrs. Humphreys & Biddle, in case the 
shipments made to them would hold, would probably in- 
duce the great and powerful interest which sustains them, 
to enter the market in the United States early in the au- 
tumn, by advancing on the first quacter of the new crop 
in order to retain it on this side of the water for a reason- 
able period, so as to make the final result of the short 





ed tomake the advances promised on its face. 


crop of 18.8, entirely safe to all American shippers and 
holders. | d 


the continent; the short harvest of the last year; the ship-_ 





cotton factors and shippers, and presidents of the banks 
in the southern cities, to whom with all proper deference it 
is suggested, in case the advance on the shipment to 
Messrs. Humphreys & Biddle, should not cover the full 
convenience of the shippers, that the institutions over 
which they preside do offer, on good personal security, 
the residue of the accommodation which may be required. 

Your hearty co-operation in this plan is solicited of 


‘saving the interests of our great staple, which must end in 


establishing, not its speculative.value, but its fair price, 
according to the just relationship, supply and consump- 
tion bear to each other. An agent empowered more ful- 
ly to. disclose these views will-be in your city ina few 
days, on his way to the South, and will be prepared to 
carry them fully into effect. , 

P. S.—From the most authentic sources of information 
you may take the following as the probable and ‘entire 
stock of cotton in the United States of the crop of 1838, 
on the 15th day of June next ensuing—either , actually 
present in depot or to. come forward from the interior 
markets ; 


New Orleans, 100,000 bales. 





Mobile, 25,000 do. 
Florida, 12,500 do. 
South Atlantic States, 60,000 do. 
New York, 75,000 do. 
At unenumerated points, 12,500 do. 
285,000 bales. 


Of this amount, the manufacturing establishments of 
the United Siates, will require at least 75,000-bales be- 
tore the new crop comes into market, leaving about 200,- 
000 bales for foreign export. It ought to be remarked, that 
the bales this year are 15 per cent. short weight from the 
now general use of smailer compressing boxes with a 
view of rendering the cotton packages more portable. 

N. B.—For obvious reasons it is not desired that this 
private Circular should appear in the public prints—make 
otherwise what use you please’ of it. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. - 

Some misapprehension existing with reference to the 
cost of the Baltimore & Susquehanna, rail road, the fol- 
lowing statement, cliciied by interrogatories from the com- 
mittee of Internal Improvement to the officers of the com- 
pany, will show the cost of that and other roads of simi- 
lar construction in the United States:—Amer. 


Statement of comparative cost of Rail-ways constructed 
on the most approved plan : 
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Revenve From THE Pa. ImrroveMeNTS.—By a state- 
ment in the Harrisburg Keystone, we learn that for the 
two.weeks ending May Ist, the amount of tolls collected 
from the canals was $44,629,523; on the Railwavs $24,- 
229,08, and for motive power’$19,719,59; making a to- 
tal for twa weeks of $88,986, which added to the amount 
previously colleete’, would make a total of $223,653.42 
in six weeks, being an increase on the same period last 


year of $45,723,38. 
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PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Baicxcs— Provisions— 
Run of kiln per M. $7 00 | Beef, Balt. mess, 16 50 
Hard or ay 8 00} Pork,dodo 22 3723 00 
Red or pavin 9 50 do prime 18 50a19 00 
Corree—Ha. ib. 10%a 11% Bacon, Balt. asso. lb. 128 
Rio li a 124| Hams,docured 13a — 
Corrox— Middi’gs, du do 124 
Virgin. good, 1b. 15 a 16} Shoulders,do do 104 
Florida, 16a 17 | Lard, West.§Balt. 13 
Alabama 17 a 174) Butter, Wes. No.3, 15a16 
Louisiana, pri. 14a 18 do do ‘2, 18a20 
Mississippi a 17 do Glades “2, 22a24 
Featuers— Cheese, in casks, Ib. Qall 
Am. geese, Ib. 45 a 55 Rice—pr 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 
Fisu— ‘Sart—Liv. gr. bush. 38240 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11 00 Seens—Cloverdo. 12al3 50 
Herrings 5 374a5 50 | Timothy do. 2752300 
Fiovre, &c.— Tgas—Hyson, lb. 40a 90 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 6 75 Hysoa 38a 90 
Howard st. do 6 50a6 75 | Gunpowder 65al 20 
Susquehan. 6 50 | Imperial 60al 00 
Rye 5 50a6 00 [Topacco— 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.4 43%, Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
do. hhd. 18 50 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 


Ground leaf 8 50al3 00 


Chopped Rye 100!b. 2 00 
Or.to mid.col.9 50al2 00 


Ship stuff, bush. 40 a — 


Shorts, 23} Col. to fine red 12al4 00 
Graiw— Yel. to fi. yel. 14 50a17 00 
Wheat, pri. red 1 25al 30 | Wrappery, suitable for 

Rye,good 1 00al 05 segars, 10 00a20 00 
Corn, white 84a 85) Virginia 8 10al0 00 
do yellow ~ 90a Q91/| Ohio 0000a0 00 
47a 51) Kentucky 6 00a13 00 
Beans, white 2 00a2 25 | St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Peas, black eye 1 37al 40 | Cuba 15 00a50 00 
Navat Storss— Woo.t— 
Pitch, bbl 2 12a2 25 Am. Sax. fleece, lb 60a70 
Tar, 2 00 Full bld. Merino 50a60 
Prarster Paris— 136% do.  40a45 
Cargo, ton, 3 25 native & 4 do. 35a40 
Ground, bbl. 1 50 pulled, lambs -35a374 
Svuears— unwashed 25a33 
Hav. wh. 100Ib. 11ai12 00 | S. Ame. clean 25 
do brown 8 25a10 00 | Sheepskins,each 25a30 
N. Orleans 6a7 25 |Wacon rreicuts— 


12a 13) To Pittsburgh, 100lb. 1 75 
a 15a. 16 | To Wheeli 2 00 
One lot wheat for family flour was sold at 155c. 


_ FOR SALE—A very pesirnaste LOT, containing 
17 acres and 17 perches, very handsomely situated 34 miles from 
the city, in one of the Acme moet healthy —- in the 
vicinity of the city. For further particulars enquire o 

ores . "s. S. SKINNER & SON. 
‘The above would bea good situation fora market garden. _je 12 


IMPROVED CORN SHELLER. 
} Philadelphia, June 5th, 1839. 


Gentlemen— : 

The.Corn sheller, which we have deposited with you fur the pur 
of introducing. them to the farmers of the South, we confidently 
to be theonly machine for that purpose which has yet 
been offered to the public, which wasan object to an extensive 
grower.—The Sheller which we offer is capable of shelling 
180 Bash. per hour when pu-hed to its utmost capacity, but is 
waranted to shell 1000 Bashels day without any extra effort; it 
Jeaves no corn upon the cob, and breaks no-corn; the above facts 
may be easily established by a trial, which is what.we rely upon, 
more than upon all we can say or represent by certificates, which 
ight be sent to any extent from respectable farmers who have 
them in New and Pennsylvania. Horse powers will be 
with the ines when required, of the most approved 
wheat machines will — — oe necessi- 
of horse the power required isa little less than 
eben common Shieh mesbicc’ We shall forward to youa 
ofoar Wheat machine and horse power, which is the only 
im general use io the wheat districts ; they are simple, compact 
easily removed from place to place, and warranted to 
hundred bush. wheat per day with four horses. ‘The 

gan be sent you at the shortest 
on b and will be warranted to do all 


CAPRON & MUIRHEAD, 
County, P. 





Lump, Ib. 
Loaf, “ 
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notice, as a large | Pect- 


NEW SEED STORE—syv THOMAS DENNY, 
(Next door in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle,) fronting on Ellicott st. 
near Pratt street. 
» Where he intends keeping (to suit all seasons) a full 
aoe and comple'e assortment of FIELD & GARIEN SEED, 
Mirage (resh and genuine, obtained from the first sources in the 

; country, the lattcr the very best that can be had in tl.is 
and other states of the union. 

GARDEN' and FARM TUOLS of all kinds, assorted sizes, and 
most approved p»tterns. 

Agricultural Worke of the very best American practical farming. 

SILK MANUALS, treating fully‘on the mode of cultivating te 
tree and rearing the worm, &e. &c. 

3 All orders by mail or otherwise will meet the earliest atten 
tion upon the best terms. may 29 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF SHARPENING PLOUGHS, 
HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

The subscriber is now manuf:cturing C. & O. Evans’ reveree 
point or self sharpening PLOUUGHS: each share (of cast iron) has 
two points; and, by r versing act upon the principle of self sharp- 
ening, and therefore economy in using. These ploughs are made in 
the best possible manner, and will be sold on as reasonable terms, as 
can be had in this city; together with my extensive assortment of 
other make of ploughs, and agricultural implements generally. 

In store, very superior Pennsylvania made Grain CRADLES, 
with Waldron’s & Griffin’s Blades; Grain and Grass SCYTIUES of 
Waldron’s, Griffin’s and American manufacture; Scythe Snathes 
and other harvest tools; Threshing Machines; Horse powers, &c. 

I have also patterns for, and have made some splendid Cast Iron 
Railings for private dwellings and Lamp Posts, and would invite 
those wanting such articles, to call'and see my work. 

All orders will meet prompt attention. J. S. EASTMAN, 

May 15. $6 Pratt st. between Charles and Hanover sts. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favorsshown them in 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior monner, of the newest patierns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.'s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. J. 1. D. & Co. wish especially to re- 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 10) 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 325, No. 12 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny,seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29 


WASHINGTON CITY SILK COMPANY. 


The Washington City Silk Company has constantly on hand, 
for sale, a large supply of the several varieties of Mulberry trees, 
used in feeding silk worms, viz: Morus Multicaulis, Alpine, Brou- 
sa, and Canton, and Cuttings and roots of thesame. Also, Chi- 
nese Mulberry seed, silk worms’ eggs, silk-reels, cocoons, raw and 
twisted silk, feeding-shelves and hurdles, all the most popular 
works on silk culture; in short, every thing necessary for properly 
and advantageously carrying on the silk business All who desire 
to engage in this interesting enterprise may be satisfied that what- 
ever is offered fur sale by this Company is genuine, and as repre- 
sented. Such directions will be given to purchasers as will render 
success inevitable. A list of prices and terms, with any informa- 
tion desired, will be sent gratuitously to all who apply therefor, 
and the Company will be pleased to correspond with their fellow 
citizens wishing information upon the several subjects connected 
with this important branch of national industry. Letters and 
orders will have prompt attention if addressed, free of postage, to 

May 22 tf JOHN F. CALLAN, Secretary W. C. Silk Company. 

MULBERRY TREES, &e. 

WM. PRINCE & SON still have the following Trees for sale: 

, 35,000 genuine Morus Multicaulis Trees, 

from 1 to F fect high,which will be sold eith- 
er trimmed or uatrimmed, or in battings; the 
wood of these trees is perfectly mature, and 
they have been well preserved from all in- 
jery- 42,000 genuine ALPINE TREES, 
of a very superior character,at least equal to 
any inthe Union. 10,000 of the splendid 
2s MORUS EXPANSA, 5 to9 feet high, and 
much branched, remarkable for its great excellence in every res- 
This is the only large pare! of this tree existing in this coun- 
try. 75,000 Canton, Brusea, Morus Elata, Rose of Lombardy, Ro- 
man, Pyramidalis, Oriental, white Italian and other kinds, all of 
which will be seld at prices deemed moderate. Also a large assort- 
ment of the silk worms Eggs of the most choice and valuable kinds 

Ample directions for the culture and successful propagation of all 
kinds of Mulberry Trees will be given to every purchaser. 

Flushing, near New York, April 17, 1839. ap 23 ¢38i* 
MAHUOLU’S IMPROV: D ViIRGIN!A BAR-SHARE PLOUGH.- 

From Qne to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No 20 

ide. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 
paired by any country smith. Mytf R.M I'ANSON, Agent. 


PIGS, SUPERIOR BREEDS. 
We have for sale the following kinds of improved Swine, all 
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of which are noted for weight, fine form, &c., viz: 
fra Ga wt ema 
* thin rind a erkshire 
1 Sow Hallam end Berkshice, { Al! fall # Berkshire. 
1 Boar Byfield and Berkshire. | R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 


Implement and Seed Store, Lignt street near Pratt. 











FOR SALE, 

A young improved Short Horn Bull—milk white—warranted 
genuine—also a young Devon Bull and two Devon Heifers—jn. 
quire of J. S. SKINNER, or T. B. SKINNER. 

For eale, also inquire as above, about 40 acres of land covered 
with chesnut timber—several thousand rails and posts already on 
the shore, near Drum point. and it is suppored 30,000 more may be 
cut near the shore—This land will be sold a great bargain—say 99 
dollars an acre. Jane 5th, 


AGRICULTURAL AGENCY. 

J. 8. SKINNER, late Postmaster of Baltimore, and now again 
Editor of the AMERICAN FARMER, and his son T. B. SKIN. 
NER, offer their services to the Agricultural community, as Agents 
for the sale or purchase, of Real Estate, Domestic Animals of ig. 
proved breeds, Garden and Field Seeds, and SEED-grain of the 
best kinds and quality—Agricultural Implements, Fruit Trees, and 
Morus Multicaulis Treesx—Silk worm Eggs, Machinery, and all 
things conneted with the Silk Culture. 

They will use their anxious endeavours to the end that those who 
employ thein shall not be imposed on by spurious or il! made ani. 
mals, seed grain, trees, machinery or implements. A moderatg 
commission will be charge!. All letters addressed, post paid, tg 
either of the subscribers will be attended to, and answered with 
promptness and punctuality. J. S. SKINNER, . 

je 5 T. B. SKINNER, i Baltimore, 


WHEAT FANS, HARVEST TOOLS, &e. 


ROBT. SINCLAIR, 
Jr. & Co. Licut weag 
PRATT ST. WHARF, are 
manufacturing and of 
fer forsale, WHEAT 
FANS of several 
proved kinds, among 
UZ which they particular. 
ly notice and recom: 
mend to farmers the 
WATKINS’ PAT. 
ENT FAN, which for 
simp'icity, durability and effect is unrivalled inthis country. The 
recent improvements made on this fan has grea'ly simplified their 
construction, increased their despatch in winnowing grain,and caus. 
ed a reduction of about 40 p-r cent. on original cust. The high 
satisf ction expressed by farmers who purchased these fins last sea- 
son, justifies us in guaranteeing them to clean doub’e the quantity 
of grain and put it in better condition for market than mills in com- 
mon use. Also fir sale, 

Grain Cradles with wooden & iron braces, and warranted scythes 

Scythes and Sneaths, in complete order for mowing _ [attached 

Grain, Grass and Bramble Scythes 

German and American Sickles 

Scythe Stones, Scythe Rifles, Cradlers Hammers, wooden Hay 

Forks and hand Rakes 
Revolving and common horse Hay Rakes 
Triangular Corn Harrows, Corn Rakes, common and expanding 
Corn and Tobacco Cultivators 

PLOUGHS—Seeding and Flushing Ploughs, made with cast and 
wrought shares—The assortment of Ploughs embrace every valu- 
able variety from the small Eastern Shore seeding to the largest si- 
zed up country Flushing Plough. 

Harrows, c ‘mmon square, triangular and hinge harrows 

Straw Cutters, cylindrical, Ray’s patent, Green's, and common 
Dutch —Mullier’s Corn Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn Crushers, Horse 
Powers and Thres' ing Machines, Farming and Garden Tvols. 

American and European FIELD and GARDEEN SEEDS of 
every description. 

FRUIT and Ornamental TREES and PLANTS supplied at the 
shortest notice. 

Berkshire and other superior breeds of PIGS. 

BOOKS on agricultnre and gardening, management of stock, &, 


The IMrorRTED SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULL LLEWELYN 

Will stand this season at MOUN'T PLEASANT, 2 
1-2 miles from Baltimore, on the Falls turnpike road, 
adjoining the Rockdale Silk Factory. 

He is a beautiful fashionable roan, of fine size and 

points, and clean neck and head; an‘, as will be 
seen by his pedigree, is as thorough and high bred an animal asis to 
be found either in Eurc-pe or America. 

Liewe.yn, roan, calved May 13, 1836; got by Maggot, 2238, 
bred by the Rev. H. Berry, d. Gay, by Mr. Whitaker’s Norfolk, 
2:77; g. d. Grizel, by Young Wartaby, 2812; gr. g. d. by a son of 
Dimple, 594 ; Sir Dimple’s sister was sold at Mr. C. Colling’s sale 
for 410 guineas; gr. gr. g.d. by Mr. John Woodhouse’s roan bull Lay- 
ton, a son of Mr. Charge’s grey bull, 872. 

Cows will be attended to by John Hussey, herdsman, who will 
take every care of them while in his charge. . Trerms—Each cow 
will be charged $10 to ensure her being in calf. ‘ 

I have examined Llewelyn, and consider him eminently qual- 
ified to improve the native breed of cattle, as also to perpetuate, ia 
purity, his own peculiar and noble race. To say to one acquaint 
ed with the British herd book that he was bred by the late Rev. 
Mr. Berry, is at once to pronounce his eulovy ; for it is well known 
that no one, since the time of the Collings’, has been more emi- 
nently successful ss a breeder in Europe, or contributed more to the 
rs We 4 British cattle. Epwp. P. Roperts, 

may8 t 


BALTIMORE COUNTY, To Wir: 

I hereby certify that Eptraim Berryman, of Baltimore county, 
brought before me, the subscriber, one of the Justices of the peace, 
in and for said county, this 3d day of June, 1839, as a stray, tree 
passing upon his enclosures, a sorrel mare, 4 years old, about 14 
hands high, with a small whie spot in her forehead; shod all rvund; 
racks and paces. Given under my band. WM. FRUSH. 

The owner of the above described mare is requested to prove 
Property. pay charges and take heraway. _EPHR BERRYMAN, 

4 miles on the Reisteratown turnpike, je5 ae 
































Ed. Farmer & Gardener. 
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